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For education programs, Congress and the Department o Jducation constitute two highly visible and crucial mdiences. They are crucial for two reasons:  first, :hey can make the decisions about which program to .nitiate or to expand, which to discontinue or to contract? second, they fund evaluations. Although the scope and responsibilities of the Congress and the )epartment of Education are clearly the broadest, they ire not the only audiences to whom evaluators of iducation programs must address their findings. Program lecisions about education in the United States (even of federally supported education programs) are only partly lade at the federal level: thousands of school boards i .ocal communities make most of the school policy that iffects the specific character of public education. >tate education agencies (SEAs) also affect what is :aught and how it is taught in each of the 50 states, rhese local and state school authorities may be able to ise information provided by evaluations if the findings ire presented in ways that are relevant and mderstandable.  Indeed, not enough careful thought and attention has been given to the problem of how such .nformation can be provided in the most understandable ind relevant ways.
Perhaps the greatest impact of evaluations is on thos rtio manage education programs and those who provide the services of the programs. They are the people whose wor Ls being judged. These audiences have the most direct Involvement in the programs, are most likely to be :hreatened by the evaluation process, and may be very fearful that programs will be curtailed or cut off >ecause of an evaluation's findings. Program personnel ire, understandably, usually more concerned with the >rotection of their own programs and projects than they ire with the advancement of knowledge.  Their political 5ower can be and has been exercised to save a program :hat appears to be threatened (for example, Head Start,es betweening evaluations and making the
